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SEL. No. 541. NOVEMBER 19, 1898. Vor. XI. 
a V shape m 
sh, of Lo Horses and Moror Cars. OBSCURE FOOT LAMENESS. 
my desig@M§ It is rather curious how legislation is sometimes By Harorp Leenry, M.R.C.V.S. 
lent instr@™™diected in this country. Without great public pres- 
necessitali™m™ sure no Minister of a Department of State will ini- 
e wall, alllmMtiate or assist any change, unless the permanent| I had hoped that Captain Smith’s interesting com- 
rations {@M Secretary pushes him on. Ofcourse no Minister acts munication would have produced letters from some 
of varioallll yithout obtaining the opinion and advice of what he | of those practitioners engaged among omnibus horses 
pening ti thinks are experts. and other large studs, whose opportunities for study- 
is, and fim In The Times of November 15th is a report of a|ing lameness are so much greater than among those 
uarters {dM jinner to commemorate the second anniversary of the | engaged in general practice. 
locomotives on Highways Act. Among others pre-| Twenty years ago I believe I had todo with many 
vell on th sent were Mr. Shaw Lefevre, an ex-president of the | somewhat similar cases, and yet not on all fours, or 
and can DME Local Government Board, and Sir Hugh Owen, the | two’s, with those mentioned by Capt. Smith. 
cient pred Permanent Secretary of the Board. The symptoms were the same up to the point 
hammer @™ The Chairman said—‘ The club must always feel | where he describes them as acute, but pointing was 
grateful to Mr. Shaw Lefevre as the real parent of| by no means invariably present. Many of these 
C.V.S. the Act.” Mr. Shaw Lefevre said ‘“‘ that when Presi- | subjects had feet which might have been chosen as 
Thames. (im Went of the Local Government Board he was convin- | anatomical models, so far as outward appearance 
ced that Great Britain was behind other countries in | g0es. 
the development of the motor. The progress in I could not fit these cases into any of the squares 
uechanical traction within the iast two years had | provided by the text books of those days, and was 
uot been so great as he had hoped, he had looked to | thrown back upon my own resources. I bought a 
the disappearance of horses from the streets within | number of them, in fact advertised for horses with 
three or four years.” incurable lameness, besides having a man at ‘ the 
Upon what evidence could this ex-Minister have | lane’’ to let me know of any “ pointers,” very naughty 
rs. jumped to such a conclusion? If laws are made and | no doubt, though rule 118 had not then been in- 
ns iltered upon expectations so badly founded as this, | vented. 
v<__— 9 ue can only suppose that experts are not consulted In these various ways I purchased over a hundred 
,820. and that chiefs of departments are more easily led by horses suitable for light mail carts (for which I had a 
525. the fairy tales of amateurs or company promoters | contract) and performed neurectomy upon them. 
368. than they ought to be. At the time Mr. Shaw Of course I did not see the end of them all, indeed 
"693. lefevre looked to “the disappearance of horses from | one is still running that was operated upon thirteen 
cies the streets in three or four years,” there was not a | years ago, but several whose feet I examined post- 
336. practicable motor car running, and not a single | mortem had no trace of navicular disease, but the ale 
ai etory in Britain where one could be ordered. of the pedal bone in comparatively recent subjects 
129. Even now, four years later, the smallest fraction is showed small as well as large nodular growths on 
386. required to express the percentage of horses dis- the inside of the wings, but where the animals had 
680. placed by mechanical motors. Doubtless horseless | bee” at work for several years after neurectomy, the 
ee tartiages will come, but neither Mr. Shaw Lefevre lesions had undergone a reparative process and re- 
195. tor Sir Hugh Owen is likely to attain the age neces- sembled ivory. 1 cannot help thinking that I have 
a ae ‘aty to seethem equal the numbers of horse-drawn | 8°°2 Many cases of navicular where the ulcerated 
210. Vehicles in the streets. The ex-minister’s confession | 0m¢ has in this way been repaired. I have a little 
991. ~even at a dinner—is not evidence of excessive | ™are at the present time which | bought for a few 
eos intelligence, We hope his wish was not father to pounds, that had been attended by several practi- 
431. the thought. tioners who could never make up their minds as to 
the actual cause of lameness, or they would certainly 
Te Progress or Preventive MeEpIcineE ? have unnerved her as I have done. She never pointed 
ie HM na'tsto be expected of the general pubic whon|in the leat, had» comparatively good font plenty 
a. aper : ee . — 
T. Harvey, a a The Westnineter Ganette pabliches the lame as to be quite useless. She has not been opera- 
“The Sudbur : . _| ted upon three weeks at the time of writing this, but 
— esi London Bee Beemer orn Mee —- is going sound and fast recovering her action which 
| matters st. This is the first time, so we are informed, | WS originally good. The expansion of the heel and 
gion, 82 t the test has beer used in England. It is said to rapid development of the frog (in this and many other 


ings from tender the milk 
$$ is unknown — ely pure, but the actual pro- | 





cases) immediately after operation has not, I venture 
to think, attracted so much attention as it deserves, 


' 
t 
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and may have something to do with those cases which | 
appear to be actually cured, not merely made to go | 


sound by absence of pain. —_ 
I do not quite follow Capt. Smith in his statement 


that unnerved horses are not much good for Army 
purposes, as they have served me for every purpose, 
including hunting. 





INTERESTING CASE OF FRACTURE OF THE 
SCAPULA. 
By R. C. Cocurane, Vet.-Lieut., A.V.D. 





The following case which came under my observa- 
tion may interest the readers of your journal 

In May last a horse got loose from a boy who was 
holding him, and running away, fell on his off side 


when galloping on a paved road. The animal walked | 


home, a distance of two miles, not being very lame. 
He was then seen by a veterinary surgeon, who 
ordered him rest in a loose box and had his wounds 
dressed. On the off side were a number of small 
abrasions, but the only noticeable injury of any ap- 
parent importance was a deep cut just below the 
elbow joint. No alteration took place during the week 
and in about three weeks a severe blister was applied 
to the shoulder. 

When I first saw the animal, about six weeks after 
the injury occurred, he was quite unable to bring his 
off fore leg forward, was very lame, and unwilling to 
use his leg. The wound about the elbow had healed, 
and there was considerable enlargement around the 
shoulder joint, with great atrophy of the anteo and 
posteo-spinatus muscles. 

I ordered him into slings as he was getting bed 
sore from lying down, which he did continuously, 
always on the uninjured side. After amonth he was 
turned into a large loose box, his shoulder being rub- 
bed daily with stimulating liniment. 

The animal not getting any better, but gradually 
lamer, and the leg more useless, destruction was 
ordered, and at the post-mortem the following changes 
were seen. 

Atrophy of the anteo and posteo spinatus muscles, 
both of which had become yellowish near the joint, 
thus losing their normal colour. Great bony de- 
posits around the shoulder joint both on the scapula 
and humerus. 

On disarticulating the joint, the articular surfaces 
of both bones were found to be to a great extent de- 
void of cartilage, and it was seen that the inner side 
of the scapula, had been fractured, but again united, 
the fracture being in direct communication with the 
articular surface. 

In this case it is interesting to note that no crepi- 
tation could be heard, and that the animal was not 
excessively lame at first, but gradually became so. 
This may be accounted for by the fact that the frac- 
tured position of bone was held in position by the 
subscapularis muscle, and not until the process of 
repair started was there very much interference with 
the joint. 


LADY CLIENTS. 
[A paper read at an Informal V.M.A.| 





Because nature has denied me a fair share of good 
looks, 1 am always being called upon to respond for 
the ladies. It may be jealousy that makes men 
choose a fellow with strabismus or aggressive looking 
red hair, or none at all onhis pate, when the toast of 
the fair is reached. The Chairman might haye 
found an Apollo in the A.V.D. who could handle the 





subject (and the ladies) with more grace, but with 
| possibly less experience. Excuses, apologies, and 
‘lamentations have only heightened the joke on 
| yrievious occasions when | have been ‘ put up’ and 
there has never been a bon mot in this connection 
since a victim of the common plot said that “he 
could only imagine his fitness for the post, on the 
strength of his mother having been a woman.” 

Lady clients should have a book to themselves. 
With such marvellous variety and variability in their 
natures it is absurd to ask any man to describe them 
in a short speech. Editors as a rule do not under- 
stand ladies ; they are generally dyspeptic recluses, 
and their only pleasure in life, the rejection of M.S. 
and the destruction of minor poets. 

The horsey lady who dresses like a man, whistles 
like a boy, smokes (like Sheffield) and can talk only 
of horse and hound, has generally a purse, if not 
person, that commands our admiration, and we are 
prepared to regard as eccentricities of genius any 
little departures from the normal code of manners. 
Our profession does not suffer at her bands, she is 4 
liberal patron, provided we appear to regard her as 
a heroine in the field. She will generally act on ou! 
advice, but just to show that she can and will do as 
she likes with her own, she will ride a horse we have 
pronounced unfit and then call upon the V.S. for 
our services to treat it. 

The man who says ‘I told you so” or repeals 
his grave advice to a lady, had better attend to a 
omnibus stud. The lady must not be told that she 
has wilfully courted disaster in defiance of good 
advice. She expects sympathy, and should have 
it. She will pay, as well as thank, a polite man, and 
conceive an unrea:ovable dislike to one who 1s 1 
faithful. 

To keep her permanently as a client, one must have 
studied the humoral theory, not of old writers 
horses, but in the world’s school. Her horses must 
be praised or blamed, and her dog’s admired, whet 
she chooses to be affable, and we must not be offende 
ifshe suddenly remembers an engagement with oe 
dressmaker and leaves us unceremoniously staning 
in the hall. sai 

The greatest difficulty with her is the ig 
question. She will fall out with the coachman f 
groom, and to clinch her argument declare the + she 
said so.” He probably didn’t say anything ° she 
kind, but the lady gambles on the chance that 





man will not resent the statement or repeat I. ° 
straightforward servant will most likely 
the subject in a roundabout way when . 
meets the veterinary surgeon, and waxing W 
the score of his injuries, blurt 
tress said, and more. 
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on the horns of a dilemma, in fact between the 
devil and the deep sea. If he offers a denial or a 
word of sympathy, it will be liable to be used against 
him when the next tiff with my lady occurs. If the 
accusation is not denied then is the master of the 
horse offended, and that means much. 

The veterinary colleges do not teach us worldy 
wisdom—they only cram us with learning, much of 
which is useless, and still more of doubtful value. 
Some day there will be a chair of “ tact in practice,” 
and the fledgling will not be thrown upon a rude 
world ready to pluck him, ere yet he has learned to 
preen his feathers. 

Lady clients are most often to be found among the 
owners of dogs and cats, and are more difficult to 
deal with than horsey women. While declaring 
they would not lose “‘ Fido”’ for the world, they often 
begrudge half-a-crown for his treatment, and in 
truth it must be said that they resort to all sorts of 
little and big artifices to avoid what we consider a 
just fee. 

The sentimental and the emotional are frequent 
customers. A client may be both, but I have divided 
them for reasons which will be seen. The senti- 
mental one may be a young lady with a lot of good 
nature running to waste on an unworthy cur, or 
mangy tom cat. To such, our younger members 
may be able to afford great comfort; it would be 
gross presumption to offer them any advice as to 
procedure. The sentimental young lady can gener- 
ally be depended on to nurse a patient for a day or 
two, perhaps for longer. Very few lady clients are 
there who do not get over their repugnance to hospital 
treatment when they have been well drilled by a 
judicious canine surgeon who insists upon more 
attention being given to the patient than could 
possibly be its share, if removed to his infirmary. 
The old belief in the vet’s back yard as an exercising 
ground, and his tub as a happy home, evaporates 
in the presence of a very little nursing with most 
ladies. They are willing to be persuaded that the 
poor thing would be better under the eye of Mr. 
Thrashum, who, for half a guinea a week, is ex- 
pected to make many inspections throughout the 
day and night, and by his gentle footstep and dear 
familiar voice, soothe the poor creature’s agitated 
mind, and so impress it with the importance of tak- 
ing medicine regularly, that it will very soon be like 
those too good children who “ ery for it.” A pretty 
plece of self deception, and the road to it very short 
with most ladies. 

he emotional client is of another color, her pro- 
testations of love and undying regard for her pet 
are contradicted by her conduct, and she will not 
— the least sacrifice of her own convenience. 
aa, ladies are frequently members of the dramatic 
aah te who can produce big tears which fall, 
mae turrows through the French chalk and poudre 
th cure on the fair client’s cheek. 1 have known 
rw yp a client shed tears over the death of her 
ite on declare that no other should ever occupy 
og in her heart if she lives a thousand years. 

Phased seen her come smiling into my office two 

y8 alterwards with a living imitation of the extinct 


gem, a perfect darling, and—Oh, Mr. Areca, what 
breed is it? 

Then there is the woman who exhibits dogs. Her 
voice and dress are equally loud. She knows all 
about dogs ; is not her brother a master of hounds 
down in Blankshire? She has kept dogs all her life 
and gained prizes everywhere, even at places where 
no shows have taken place. One wonders why she 
comes to a canine surgeon at all. It would seem 
from her conversation that she wishes only to in- 
struct him in a department of his work which is so 
generally neglected, that no chair of canine pathology 
exists. She wishes to consult him she says, but she 
means hold a consultation in which he is allowed to 
make suggestions, while she refutes them on the 
authority of her brother (M.F'.H.) or some shilling 
book written by an amateur. A very little of her 
goes a long way, and the practitioner does not grieve 
when she transfers her favours to a new victim. 

The cunning woman, who knows nothing about 
dogs may be found among all classes. Unlike the 
show woman, she has no control over her own dog, 
which will not come to her call, and sulks and growls 
under a couch when we are called to see it. She 
cannot tell us what is the matter with it. She wants 
us to tell her, that was her object in sending for pro- 
fessional aid, she says. She expects us to woo and 
win the dyspeptic brute, so that he will come from 
his hiding place and hold out his tongue for inspec- 
tion. Finding that we have not that persuasive 
power she remarks upon people whom dogs naturally 
take to, and leaves us under no misapprehension as 
to our own poor talents.“ 

It does not occur to her that the dog is her master, 
and that she has failed to acquire any authority over 
him herself, although she may have had him for 
years. What a rod we make for ourselves if we 
persist in trying to charm him into permitting an 
examination? He takes in the situation and en- 
joys it even more thoroughly than the lady, whose 
pleasure is not unalloyed, since there is a prospect of a 
fee to be paid. If we are wise, we tell her to bring 
him round to the surgery where in all probability he 
will readily submit to judicious handling, without 
getting the licking of which he stands so much in 
need. 

The giggling woman is perhaps as trying to some 
practitioners as either of the types already referred 
to. She esteems it a joke to have a doctor .to her 
dog or cat, and speaks of him as ‘ Growler’s physi- 
cian,” apologises to her guests for having to leave 
them on stich an important errand, but she really 
must see the man herself. Or, she has seen him, and 
bored him with her frivolity, and feels that his fee 
has not been altogether thrown away as it provides a 
subject for silly chatter among the friends who par- 
take of afternoon tea. She tells them what Growlers’ 
doctor said (and didn’t say) and interrupts herself 
with burst of gush, in which she hugs the patient to 
her bosom. 

Those veterinary surgeons who pride themselves so 
much on the dignity of their profession might benefit 


[The editors have sworn uot to divulge my name, and to 
provide me with police protection if required.) 





Woolly thinoceros, to ask if I don’t think it a 
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by a few half hours with the giggler—or with the— 

Haughty client. The value of horses and cattle 
ensure for the professional adviser a certain amount 
of respect. Patients may be placed in an ascending 
scale with a Derby winner at the pinnacle, and a cat 
at the base, the professional attendant’s reception 
being graduated according to the pecuniary worth of 
his patient. 

The same lady who would behave courteously to 

the vet. who comes to advise as to her high class 
hack, will say ‘‘ take the man into the kitchen’ when 
he come to minister to the ailments of the cat. She 
makes a condescension of seeing him afterwards to 
hear his diagnosis. He is only a cat doctor to her, 
and it is very difficult for a junior to maintain his 
dignity and come away with a rag of professional 
pride after an interview with a lady client of this 
type. 
. Jt is well with ladies of this sort to suggest that 
the dog or cat may be brought upstairs to him, even 
if he has to remark that there is a better light, as his 
reason for making the request. He can then ask 
the servant to hold the animal, while he makes a 
most deliberate examination with the phonendoscope 
and generally impresses all present with his own impor- 
tance, although the patient may not be worthy of the 
great man’s condescension. 

Cantankerous, contradictory, and distrustful ladies 
add to our daily trials. Space forbids me to speak of 
any but the distrustful. She insists on seeing her 
cat killed, or her dog’s tooth extracted, and being for- 

bidden, prays us not to be cruel; asks two or three 
times if he suffered much during the operation, and 
did we give him the chloroform we promised, and 
why couldn’t she have been present. She afterwards 
declares that her pet was nearly frightened to death 
and only recovered from our brutality under her fos- 
tering care. 

The prude is not such a frequent client as formerly. 
A broader and more vigorous life has happily made 
our lady clients more sensible in matters pertaining 
to animals and genital trouble, without detracting in 
the least from their genuine modesty. It is more 
often the maid servant or the greengrocer’s wif2 who 
is so painfully prudish that we cannot explain to her 
the nature of an injury sustained, or the disease 
affecting some part of the procreative apparatus. 
With a true lady, there is no trouble whatever, she is 
an exemplification of the proverb that ‘“ to the pure 
all things are pure.’’ To her pure mind there is noth- 
ing to blush or giggle at, in the relations of the sexes 
and she learns enough of physiology of animals not 
to ask at dinner, why a bitch hes been shut up, or 
call attention toacxt “fight” in the garden which 

is the outcome of a passion other than that of 

anger. 

The prude will mislead us if we are not careful. 
Let us give an example: A young practitioner was 
called to see a skye terrier suffering from what the 
owner chose to call paralysis, and the youngster fell 
into the trap when he saw the waddling gait—gave a 
learned lecturette on paraplegia and hemiplegia, pre- 
scribed minute doses of strychnia, and prognosed re- 


covery if the treatment was presisted in for a length 
of time. 





The writer was next called in, and without the 
least idea that any other practitioner had seen the 
patient. The lady retired, and in her absence a large 
‘dangle berry’ was discovered. It adhered to the 
woolly coat, tail and legs and was the cause of the 
‘‘ paralysis.”” A basin of warm water and a sponge 
effected an immediate cure, and the lady then re- 
peated what has just been said of the other veterinary 
surgeon. We cannot seek too many aids to diagno- 
sis, but we must not believe anything that the prude 
tells us. 

There is one lady client for whom I must confess 
admiration. She regards an animal as a sacred 
cffarge, and her duty to it does not end when it isill, 
or ceases to be an amusing pet. Wheezy and old, 
fat, ugly, blind, broken mouthed, ard ill tempered it 
may be, but these things do not alienate her affection. 
She will even bear the ridicule of rude boys when 
exercising her old friend, who, with the obstinacy of 
crabbed age, will persist in stopping on road cross- 
ings and loitering where the traffic is most congested. 
For his toothless gums she prepares a toothsome meal, 
and finds pleasure in his happiness. She will dry 
his feet and rub his rheumatic loins, and lavish ten- 
der care upon him to the end. Oh no! she will not 
have him killed—or put him out of his misery as some 
say. No, she does not regard it as merciful to de- 
stroy an animal that is no longer comely, and that 
might prefer to live if he could be asked the question. 
She may, or may not, believe in the transmigration 
of souls, but she will not hurry the process. Those 
who sneer at such women and suppose they must 
necessarily be old maids, know but very little of canine 
practice, and still lessof women. The tender hearted 
and really true woman, who cares for a dog or cat 10 
sickness and in health, is just as likely to be the 
mother of a family, and will almost certainly be con- 


spicuous for her love and charity to her own species. 
‘* Romeo. 


_ 











VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATIOS. 





The tenth annual meeting and dinner was held 0 
Friday, October 7th, in the North Eastern Hotel, Dat 
lington. The newly elected president, Mr. C. G. Hill, : 
Darlington, occupied the chair. There were also preset 
Messrs. H. H. Roberts, P. Snaith, and J. G. Dears 
Bishop Auckland ; A. Peele, West Hartlepool ; heat 
Dobbing, and J. H. Taylor, Darlington; »- _ ™ 
Middlesboro’ ; John Wilson, Yarm ; E. R. Gibson, Sea oe 
Harbour ; W. H. Blackburn, Barnard Castle ; a 
Elphick, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; W. Awde, Stockton-of 
Tees ; D. Barningham, Dr. Beadle, Yarm ; Drs. Hern: 
R. T. Manson, Darlington. 734 to tteld) 

The Mayor of Darlington (Alderman Widdow 
and Alderman T. T. Sidgwick also attended. ¢ Hartle- 

A telegram was received from Dr. de Jong; ° 
pool, regretting his inability to be present. taken 88 

The minutes of the previous meeting were on 
read and confirmed, proposed by Mr. E. R. Gibson, 
ded by Mr. J. H. Taylor. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 

The SECRETARY read a letter from Mr. A. Neish re- 
signing his membership through having left the district. 

Mr. H. H. Rogperts proposed that it be accepted with 
regret, seconded by Mr. A. Peele, and carried. _ 

A communication was also read from Mr. Cope with 
reference to a Congress to be held at Baden-Baden next 
year, when it was resolved that it be left to individual 
members to subscribe if they thought fit to do so. 

The SEcRETARY produced the heart of a pig which 
had died from verucose endo-carditis, and also sections 
of a foot from a mare in a case of chronic laminitis. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By Mr. C. G. Hirt, Darlington. 


Gentlemen,—In taking my place before you to-day in 

the capacity of president and accepting the responsibili- 
ties of that office for the first time, | very much fear 
that I shall be unable to impart that amount of energy 
and scientific vigour into this Association to lead to that 
acme of success which we all strive to attain. Neverthe- 
less I thank you most heartily for electing me to this 
honourable position, a position I must confess could 
have been much better filled, but trust with your indi- 
vidual support and forbearance that at the end of my 
year of office the reputation of this Association if not 
better will be none the worse. 
_ The purposes for which these societies are formed are 
for the elevation of the profession and advancement of 
scientific knowledge. This isa noble ambition which we 
as members by attending the meetings and entering into 
the discussions on papers read by clever essayists are 
assisting in the building up of the veterinary profession 
to that position it has a right to occupy. 

In taking a retrospective glance of our profession we 
have much to be thankful for, but at the same time we 
must keep advancing, and bring our views to the notice 
of the general public, more especially to our town and 
rural authorities, until we get that recognition which we 
deserve, and duties that to-day are in the hands of in- 
competent men are relegated to veterinary surgeons 
who by their scientific training and everyday work are 
the only persons qualified for the posts. In particular I 
allude to meat and dairy inspection. The office of meat 
and dairy inspector undoubtedly should be occupied by 
a veterinary surgeon. Who is more fitting? He is 
educated up to that standard. His daily work is among 
cattle, and he alone is conversant with their diseases. | 
prphesy that our town and rural authorities will awaken 
py . fact that it is to the interest of the public to 
ea pla attoirs and appoint veterinary surgeons as meat 
a reat who will combine the office of dairy inspector 
a the whole of their time to the duties of that 

abl ~ This can only be done by showing to the 
ws sd = are what we claim to be,—scientific men 
science with to Prey apace with collateral branches of 
ected, which our profession is so closely con- 
by anton, Gee Sapa to this desirable result we 
tract the overerowding that there is every likelihood of 
ta ing place, ng that there is every likelihood 0 
uring the last year the Royal Society P i 

of “ t yal Society for Prevention 
oo Animals have given notice that they will 
found rautiles person, be he veterinary surgeon or not, 
then fe conn oY the horse by docking, unless the opera- 
Society hi re sory through disease or accident. If the 

aa so worded their notice other than veterinary 


op 


urgeon, they would have proved that they were a 
one gal Now as the matter stands docking will 
ealers galore by the unqualified individual—horse- 

» grooms, and blacksmiths. The operation will be 


umane | 
a DC ody, 


| done in a rough and cruel manner, and in this way the 
Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals are 
aiding cruelty. Veterinary surgeons will have to make 
their stand and show the Society that they will not be 
dictated to by old ladies and faddists. 

The keynote to the advancement of our social position 
has been struck by the raising of the preliminary exam- 
ination. No uneducated men can enter the profession, 
and the average veterinary surgeon of the future will be 
found equal in scientific knowledge to that of members 
of the sister profession. 

The medical gentlemen of our district Iam pleased to 
see are honouring us by their presence at our meetings, 
reading papers, and entering into the discussions. ‘This 
tends to bring the two professions all the closer, and each 
mutually benefit the other. 

There are many subjects I would like to touch upon 
but time will not allow, and I expect you are all anxious 
to hear my friend Dr. Manson, he has kindly consented 
toread a paper on the very important and interesting 
subject of tuberculosis and its prevention. 

I must conclude my few remarks by thanking you for 
your courteous hearing, and reiterate the wish that you 
will attend the meetings and give the support which has 
been given to my predecessors. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

The TREASURER submitted his annual statement of 
accounts from which it appeared that there was a balance 
in hand of £22 9s. 6d., but there were considerable sums 
outstanding in subscriptions from members. 

Mr. A. PEELE moved the Treasurer’s report be adopted 
and the accounts paid, seconded by Mr. Snaith and 
carried. 


HUMAN AND BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS, THEIR 
INTER-DEPENDENCE AND PREVENTION. 
By R. Taytor Manson, L.R.C.P., Edin.; M.R.CS., 

Eng. ; F.G.S. 





Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I have to thank you 
for the honour you have done me in asking me to 
address you on the very important subject of tuber- 
culosis. 

The notice I had was somewhat brief, and the calls 
on my time, for one matter or another, are numerous ; so 
that possibly the remarks I make may be hardly worthy 
of my audience or of the magnitude of the theme you 
wish to discuss, and more fragmentary than I should 
have wished them to be. 

Another difficulty is, that the literature of tubercu- 
losis is beginning to assume considerable dimensions, 
and it is therefore only possible in the limited time 
alloted to me to do more than outline some one part ot 
the general subject. 

So that I think it best to confine myself to a con- 
sideration of the most feasible and most effective 
methods for the prevention of human and bovine tuber- 
culosis-—you will agree with me that the most effective 
is not therefore, nor always, the most feasible—and, the 
consideration of those methods necessarily involves some 
notice of the interdependence of human and bovine 
tuberculosis. 

[ am afraid I can bring nothing new before you—L 
have no right nor wish to speak ex cathedra—all I hope 
to be able to dois, to initiate a discussion by a plain 
statement of certain facts and theories. 








I think, Mr. President, I may, with justice—as regards 
the disease we have under notice—compare your pro- 
fession and mine to two allied armies who have united 
to take the field against an invading foe. We fight fora 
common cause—our banners each bear the name of the 
goddess “ Hygieia ”—our tactics are alike—our weapons 





are similar, and we are both urged on by hopes of a 
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victory over an enemy which every year slays 70,000 of 
our fellow countrymen. But, just as our regular army 
is supplemented by the patriotism (all honour to it) of 
our volunteers; so we may hope soon to see our 
endeavours assisted by the addition of a fighting force of 
educated laity—educated I mean. in sanitation. 

Medical opinion is, and must be, and ought to be, in 
advance of public opinion on all points connected with 
the public health : but it has to fight against the pre- 

judices of centuries, the ignorances of rural philosophers 
and urban sages, and worst of all, against the public 
economists who believe that it is wasting public money 
to initiate or to carry out sanitary improvements. 

[ claim that the medical profession is absolutely whole- 
hearted and patriotically sincere in all it has advocated 
—vaccination included—to extirpate, or at least to lessen, 
disease. 

To quote the words of the Prince of Wales, “If pre- 
ventible why not prevented.” That sums up the whole 
situation and is as applicable, with regard to tuberculosis, 
to your profession as to mine. 

On the Continent, sanitary reformers are fully alive to 
the necessity of coping with tuberculosis. 

Quite recently the Section of Hygiene of the French 
Association held at Nantes, passed a very wise resolu- 
tion pointing out that the conveyance of tuberculosis by 
ichalatian is only one of the modes of infection and 

urging also that the widest publicity should be given, by 
means of public lectures, to the modern doctrines as to 
the contagious nature of tuberculosis and as to its 
prophylaxis. 

More recently still, the Congress of Tuberculosis which 
finished its sittings at Paris last August, passed a reso- 
lution that, considering contagion by far the most im- 
portant cause of human tuberculosis, and that sputa dried 
and reduced to dust are the most effective agents of 
contagion, it is recommended (inter alia which I omit) 
that :—“ Until the time comes when tuberculosis will be 
included among the contagious diseases, the notifica- 
tion of which is compulsory, all places open to the public 
should be provided with hygienic spitoons and with a 
conspicuous notice forbidding expectoration any where 
else than into those receptacles.” 

There is another resolution referring to the tubercu- 
losis of bovine animals which I will give you when we 
come to consider the prevention of tuberculosis. 

I have mentioned these home and foreign instances of 
action taken in this matter because it is as well to know 
what others are doing; and you may, for ought I know, 
contemplate to-day passing some resolution on this sub- 
ject. [t would be an appropriate thing to do, and would 
facilitate that joint action of our professions which I so 
strongly advocate. 

[t must be cheering to those of my profession who are 
to the front in this matter to know that, as I said in the 
beginning, you and we are fighting for a common cause 
under a common banner ; for, at a Conference of Veteri- 
narians, under the presidency of Mr. Hedley, held in 
connection with the Congress of the Royal Institute of 
Public Health, which met at Dublin last August. the 
following resolutions were passed :—- pis 

“That this Conference is satisfied that Tuberculosis 
cannot effectually be brought under control unless special 
provisions are made for periodical inspections by quali- 
tied medical officers and by persons engaged in the 
general supervision and care of food-producing animals.” 

With that resolution I am sure we all agree and we 
may take it in connection with the statement of Mr. W 
Long, the President of the Board of Agriculture only 
this week, that if he could be satisfied that there was a 
general desire to make use of tuberculin, there would be 
no unwillingness on his part to obtain the necessary con- 
sent of the Government to pay for the material used 
and (which I think is important) also the veterinary sur- 
geon’s fee for it’s application. Mr. Long went on to say 





of tuberculin :—This was one of the most important dis- 
coveries that had ever been made, because if it were 
carried out with the success which was. foretold, not 
only would it eradicate the disease, which was causing 
great loss to the owners of stock, but scientists told us 
that simultaneously would come the eradication of con- 
sumption among human beings, which had brought 
sorrow to so many homes, and which had for so long 
been regarded as an incurable disease. : 

Perhaps Mr. Long is somewhat optimistic as to the 
synchronous extinction of phthisis, but his ideas are in 
the right direction. 

Going now into detail I remark that of all the inlets 
by which the tubercle bacillus gains acccess to the tissues 
of man there can be no divergence of opinion that the 
mouth is a most available entrance. 

It is the only natural means of access to the alimen- 
tary canal and is one of the approaches to the respiratory 
tract. 

There is this difference between the beast and man 
as regards the use of the mouth. The beast uses it for 
food supplying purposes; while civilised man in very 
many instances is apt to make it “a double debt to pay,’ 
and to breathe largely through his mouth—much to the 
disadvantage of his health and, I may say, of his appear- 
ance. 

Taking the alimentary canal first, the question arises: 
Are man and beast both liable to infection by that route, 
and if soare they equally liable ? 

There can be no doubt about the fact—and, speaking 
as I am to you, professional men, and not to a popular 
audience (*nor even, Mr. Mayor, to the amateur veteri- 
nary surgeons of our Town Council) there is no occasion 
at all to go into proofs—I say there can be no doubt at 
all about the fact that both by the ingestion of tubercu- 
lous meat and of milk from tuberculous sources man 1s 
very largely infected by the tubercle bacillus. I have 
designedly used the words “very largely” because It 1 
possible to attach too much importance relatively t 
those sources. And further, we must make a distinction 
between the classes who suffer from two sources—meat 
and mik. 

Tubercular disease is not most prevalent among the 
classes who consume most flesh food. This would seem 
paradoxical if we did not consider that among the poor 
who, because of their poverty can use very. little flesh 
meat, there is a much greater chance of their being I 
fected by tuberculosed meat—-for the reason that they 
are forced by their lack of means to purchase the cheapest 
meat in the market ; and presumably—from what we 
sometimes learn from police court prosecutions—the 
cheapest meat is the most likely to be infected with 
tubercle bacillus. As regards the danger from milk 10" 
fection I think there is little to choose between one class 
of the population and another. Rich and poor suffer 
alike in infancy. . 

But as regards bovine tuberculosis, if we exclude ' : 
case of a calf fed on tuberculous milk, it is not so es) 9 
say that bovine tuberculosis zs caused by food ingesti?! 
Assuming that it does occur, and your better knowiets" 
will enable the point to be settled afterwards—assinir 
it does occur, I suggest that the infection may prov! “4 
be caused by the disease germ being conveyed to pastt 
in manure. 

We know that town manures and farmyard manu 
laid on our fields in thousands of tons annua + “en 
know too that the bacillus-laden sputum, feces” hrown 
of persons and animals suffering from phthisis ms -¢ 
into the middens and ash-pits of our towns 4? rarther 
the dung hills of our farm yards, and we know Jt 
that the tubercle bacillus and its spores tes" ™ 
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jerable extremes of temperature, of siccation and of 
poisture. 

Besides, it is more than probable that, like the germs 

typhoid and cholera, the bacilli of tuberculosis may 
win increased virulence upon their leaving one abode 
nd taking up residence in another ; so that in our fields, 
emay find a source of infection in the very means 

Jopted to secure a plentiful supply of food for our 
attle. 

They eat the grass and they obtain the deadly tubercle 
acillus, which is not, as we know, essentially an animal 
arasite. 

Another source of contagion may arise from the fact 
hat hay is sometimes stored for convenience in the 
ame unventilated or badly ventilated building as is used 
or a cowbyre. Given a case of tuberculosis in one 
nimal and you may get bacillus-infected hay, ready 
) propagate the disease when it meets with suitable 
bidus. 

With all diftidence I make these suggestions, which 
ou, With your special knowledge, may be able to sweep 
way as baseless. 

Inthe cases of tuberculosis conveyed from beast to 
man by meat or milk and of the same diseased conveyed 
rom man to beast, as I have ventured to suggest, by the 
ise of manure applied to grass land ; or, as may be the 
tase, from some person suffering from “ phthisis,” being 
mployed about the farm aud whose sputum is distributed 
mpartially among the stalls ; or may even, as an extreme 
possibility, be conveyed to the mammary gland of a cow 
hrough the nasty habit of spitting on the hands before 
milking—in these cases we have illustrations of the 
inter-dependence of human upon bovine tuberculosis and 
nce VETSA, 

The respiratory tract next claims atttention. 

There isno doubt but that the inhalation of air laden 
with bacillus-infected dust is a very great factor in the 
tausation of tubercular disease of the lung. 

I carefully said “very great” for, as Woodhead and 
others have shown, the lungs can be invaded secondarily, 
even from the intestinal mucous membrane. Because 
the lung is involved, the infection has not necessarily 
arisen from inspiration. Bacillus-infected dust may be 
found wherever there is a population whether of human 

ings in houses or of bovine animals in stalls, and for 
the prevention of tuberculosis, must be included means 
he preventing the infection of dust. Prominent among 
Bove should be some device to check or put an end to 

le disgustingly frequent habit of what I may call public 














€xpectoration. Our streets and especially some of our | 


street corners are almost impassable from the blotches 


of saliva and sputum with which they are coated—our | 


om one railway smoking carriages are horrible styes 
eet © expectoration-splashed floors. It does not seem 
bome pei ve expectorators: that the practice is loath- 
Wt ., Suppose not one of them thinks there is any 
mm $m it. Of course it would be considered, by the 
iberty aa, disease, to be another “infringement of the 
Upon aan the subject” to have bye-laws imposing a fine 
es i » peep public expectorators ; but other coun- 
Just ty and are wise In their generation. 
lasted Ax owned In tons daily from our streets and is 
be y — used as manure, and it is all bacillus 
get the bom | burn every atom of it, and, when we 
a public déstecae tation into Darlington, I hope that 
lant and th ructeur will be established as part of the 
ie aaa lat the engines for the dynamo may be driven 
ash pit ete ow boilers whose fuel is the dirty dust and 
pit refuse of our town. 
“may now go further and ask what similar circum- 


stances in Maile , 
ers fre the life histories of human and bovine suffer- 


M tuberculosis indu ibili 
LOSI ce susceptibil attacks 
“ Peper ubiquitous ok Tagg ro dueiee 
, Putting it that way because in the cases of each 
auses not common to both—I mean 


Wwe must exclude all ¢ 


that the word “similar” of necessity excludes certain 
conditions peculiar to human beings—such as nature of 
occupation, which we know is a very great predisposing 
agent, alcoholism, ete. 

I think the answer to the query must be that both 
human and bovine tuberculosis are most prevalent where 
the housings of each are most faulty, z.e., where the cubic 
space pei individual is too small--where—which is more 
important than cubic space deficiency—the air to be 
breathed is not renewed with sufficient frequency. It 
does not matter if we secure, say 600 cubic feet of space 
for each human being and 1,000 for each horse or cow if 
| we pay no attention to the quantity of new air admitted 
| per hour. The carbon dioxide resulting from respira- 
| tion and the poisonous organic exhalations from the 
| bodies both of man and beast render the atmosphere so 
vitiated that general malaise is the result—the ground is 
prepared, and an incapacity to resist the attacks of the 
bacillus is induced. 

And the same is true of cow byres both in town and 
country and, though possibly in a lesser degree, of 
stables. 

No doubt you can give many illustrations of the fact. 

Mr. President, I feel that I need not prolong my re- 
marks in this direction. I am sure we are all agreed 
upon the facts both of the causation and prevalence of 
tuberculosis. 

I turn now to the consideration of the most feasible 
means for its prevention. 

The means to be adopted for the prevention of human 
and bovine tuberculosis respectively must, in the nature 
of things, be identical along a certain line ; but eventu- 
ally they diverge, and it will be most convenient there- 
fore to consider them with that idea in view. 

In the case of human tuberculosis it may be laid 
down as a general axiom that the most efficient method 
for warding off tuberculosis is by ventilation, or to put it 
in plain words by sw7/ling our houses and especially the 
sleeping apartments in them with fresh air. 

A person who lived in a tent in the open air all the 
year round, would reduce the chances of his becoming a 
victim to tuberculosis to a minimum. 

But apart from any general axiom, and considering 
the present conditions under which we live—in all sorts 
of houses with all sorts of degrees of ventilation, with 
cases of the disease all over the country and with the 
present amount of lay ignorance as to its modes of pro- 
pagation, one of the most valuable means of checking it 
| would be to make it a compulsory notifiable disease. 

It is,in the phthisis form, more contagious than ty- 
phoid, which ¢s notifiable. 

Notification would be advantageous by enabling the 
sanitary authority to exercise supervision over the houses 
in which the disease occurred, and in case of death to be 
able to insist that the room or rooms which had been 
occupied by the deceased should be thoroughly disinfec- 
ted before being again occupied ; and it would enable 
accurate statistics to be drawn up as to the incidence of 
the disease in any particular locality. It would add to 
our knowledge and would help to alarm, and so to edu- 
cate, the laity. 

I know the objection would be made that the notifica- 
tion of tuberculosis-—-and in that term I include all, 
tubercular diseases—would cause a “scare” when the 
information waa published in the returns of the Medical 
Officers of Health. It would frighten people away from 
residential towns and so forth. 

But it seems to me that this argument, which, by the 
way I have heard seriously used in our Council chamber, 
is a very unsound one and is based on a principle nut 
only akin to deceit but actually mendacious. 

Why should persons be led to suppose, by the reticence 
of the public authorities of any town, that it is remark- 
ably salubrious and free from contagious disease when 
the contrary is the case? Better surely that the actual 
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tubercle rate per thousand of the population were 
truthfully announced than that innocent persons should 
be lured, by concealment of facts, to become residents 


in a town whose sanitary condition was not above sus- | 


icion. 
Besides, as we contend that tuberculosis is a preventi- 
ble disease, the very fact of the extent of the disease 
being known would be a strong inducement to have 
steps taken to put in force those means that are known 
to ™ able to lessen its destructiveness or even prevent 
its occurrence. 

I think notitication of bovine tuberculosis should also 
be the rule, though there may be objections to it which 
your experience can supply. 

If ever it comes to pass, as suggested by Prof.Delépine, 
at Sudbury last month, that each sanitary authority 
should employ a veterinary surgeon to examine all ani- 
mals brought into the area over which it has control, and 
that all cattle in each area should be registered and 
marked then, of course, notification would not be neces- 
sary because the official inspector would act as notifier. 
At present the Professor’s scheme seems somewhat im- 
practicable. 

The next point is that persons suffering from tubercu- 
losis should be isolated. Every consumptive is a source 
of danger to his or her friends. 

I imagine no isolation could ever be made compulsory 
by legislative enactment. All kinds of sentimental ob- 
jections would be raised againstit ; and yet it is the 
true policy to adopt in the interests of the community 
at large. A consumptive person is more “dangerous to 
others” than most lunatics are—I mean, in the present 
state of non-knowledge of the laity. 

The precautions advised by a medical man in a case of 
- to guard against contagion to others are apt to 

ve negligently carried out, or at least not with the com- 
pleteness to be found in a hospital or sanatorium ; while 
in most cases occurring among the working class popu- 
lations and especially among the poorer labouring people, 
it is simply impossible to deal efficiently with cases of 
phthisis so as to prevent the great probability of con- 
tagion to others. 

The Paris Congress of Tuberculosis to whose resolu- 
tions I have already referred, debated this matter of 
isolation as regards bovine tuberculosis, and this was the 
conclusion arrived at :— 

“The Congress further considering that the constant 
increase of tuberculosis of bovine animals gravely 
threatens public health and wealth, and that contagion 
is the sole truly efficient cause of this increase, affirms 
the urgent necessity of legislative measures enjoining the 
separation of diseased from healthy animals.” 

With that resolution I suppose we all agree—only, so 
far as | am personally concerned, I would go a good deal 
further and complete the isolation by slaughtering and 
subsequently cremating them. This is a drastic remedy 
and may possibly be an instance of where effectiveness is 
not feasible—certainly it is an example of where the 
treatments of human and bovine tuberculosis with a 
view to prevention, would diverge. 

_ There is another point on which I very humbly differ 

from the course advised by the Paris Congress, which 
recommended the prohibition of the sale of tuberculosed 
animals except for butchers’ meat ! 

With such knowledge as I have at present, I do not 
think the flesh of animals suffering from any form of 
tuberculosis is safe food for human beings. We are all, I 
hope, growing wiser, and possibly I may change my 
opinion, but that is what it is just now. 

Pt — — of us would affirm that, given a tuber- 

S animal even in an advanced stage of the disease, 
every person who used its flesh for food would contract 
tuberculosis ; but I think most of us would say some of 
them ran a grave risk. 


You are aware that the Royal Commission on tubercu- 





| losis recommended that as regards the meat of tubery. 
| lous animals, the carcaseshould be condemned, only why 
the disease is generalised. 

To that recommendation I demur. 

But gentlemen, my time (and I fear your patience) js 
exhausted. I have left a great deal unsaid, but I may 
'sum up the conclusions I arrive at by saying :—Remoy 
| bovine tuberculosis and you remove from human beings 
| the double chance of tubercular infection from diseased 
| meat and from diseased milk. 

Treat the mischief, when man is attacked, as a con 
tagious one and, in time, you will eliminate it from 
'among us; but whether in human or bovine tubercy- 
| losis the truly reliable weapon upon which we should 
| place our greatest trust to achieve the results we desire 

is, ventilation. 
Other means are valuable auxiliaries but they are only 
| subsidiary to the potent efficiency of ventilation. 
| The best I can hope for is that my paper may, with all 
its imperfections, serve as a peg to hang a discussion on, 
‘and I thank you sincerely for the patient attention you 
_ have given me. 
| As asort of post-script I sum up the points on which! 
'think we urgently require imperial or local legislation to 
enable us to carry out our object--the prevention of 
| tuberculosis. 
1. Compulsory notification of the disease both in man 
and beast. 
2. Compulsory destruction of tuberculous bovine ani 
mals—the owners to be recompensed by the State 
3. Compulsory periodical examination of all bovine 
animals and the spplication of the tuberculin test by 
skilled Government or County Council officials. 
4. Skilled inspection of all milk and meat offered for 
sale as food. agg 
5. Prevention of the importation of foreign milk, 
butter, or cheese. unless after competent Inspection. 
6. Co-operation between adjacent Sanitary Authon- 
ties with regard to inspection of cows, cows byres 
and milk. ; 
7. Destruction by fire of all town dust and ash-pit 
refuse. 
8. Prohibition of public expectoration. 





DISCUSSION. 


The Mayor, who was invited {to open the discussi0l, 
'said the paper of Dr. Manson was a most practical paper. 
| He (the doctor) had for many years past taken a vely 
great interest iu the question, which was a very import: 
ant one. He had on several occasions taken the oppor 
tunity of bringing the matter before the Town Countt. 
Although up to present no steps had been taken, st 
they looked forward to the time when something “a 
be done. They owed a great debt of gratitude to. - 
Manson for the manner in which he had taken @ Ap 
deep interest in the welfare of the town, particularly 
regard to its health. With regard to the question — 
discussion they outside looked to the medical and ve he 
nary professions to keep the — to the ~ 
paper, concluded the Mayor, should be laid before eve) 
public body. (Hear, hear). , 
Alderman Sepewick said he was deeply mtere” 

the question. The matter had been before the © one 
| Committee of the Town Council, but the al 
were disposed to look upon the discussion as eure "~ 
Tuberculosis should be made notifiable. He ar nt a 
day would not be far distant when the two Whe not 
in their crusade against tuberculosis wou! the past 
intelligently supported by the laity than im 
(Hear, hear.) 
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daughtering, but so far as domestic animals were con- 
wmed, he was afraid they would meet with general 
opposition, for they had found such a large percentage of 
tuberculosis existing amongst them that very few of 
them would be left. The feasible way as regarded the 
human kind was compulsory notification, and on this 

int he would make no distinction between the medical 
and the veterinary professions. The speaker mentioned 
that 20 per cent. of diseases came from tuberculosis. 
Amongst the chief preventives he recommended isolation 
and ventilation, . 

Dr. HeRN, in the course of a short addition to the 
debate, said that up to the second year children were 
almost exclusively fed on milk. The sooner they got 
kgislative enactment prohibiting milk from being sold 
unless it had been derived from cows tested by a veteri- 
nary surgeon with the tuberculin test and certified the 
better. (Hear, hear). 

The Hon. SECRETARY expressed the indebtedness of 
the Association to Dr. Manson for his able paper. He 
sid that they would have to keep hammering away 
before anything from a public standpoint would be done. 
The cows, he said, that gave milk to the Sunderland 
lntirmary were tested with tuberculin before admitting 
their milk. (Hear, hear). Recently he was told that 
out of four animals three reacted to the test, which 
showed the necessity of the test being applied. If the 
test, he added, was generally applied; the number of 
—_— found to be affected would astonish the general 
public. 


_Dr.BeapLe, Mr.SnarrH, and other members took part 

in the discussion. 

Se hearty vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Manson for 
is paper, 


_ The Szcrerary proposed that the discussion be ad- 
journed to the next meeting with a view to some definite 
action being taken on the subject. This was agreed to. 
Subsequently the rnembers partook of dinner, which 
was served in the hotel. Mr. C. G. Hill occupied the 
chair, and Mr. J. H. Taylor the vice-chair. The usual 
toast list was gone through, and a pleasant evening was 
sent. Mr. C. Stephenson, A.C.O., presided at the 


plano, 
W. Awve, Hon. Sec. 








THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


fa dinner was held in the Caledonian Room at the 
hetusion of the meeting on Thursday, November 3rd. 
eat nee numbered 46, including the following 
Toe as guests of the Society : Drs. McFadyen, 
ate a M. Burwood, E. Fair ; Messrs. J. F. Maid- 
ar > Ashwell, and T. W. Lepper. 
me conclusion of the dinner, the toast of “The 
mhervter lan prepooed by the President, who said that 
custom Ande englishmen gather together it was their 
toe privilege to toast their Sovereign. He said 
try with - not look back on the history of our coun- 
i livin congratulating ourselves on the fact that we 
vat Vig in the reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
bad receis hy during which civil and religious liberty 
ed a far greater impetus than in the reign of 


¥ other soverejon Tl 
4 Vers eign. 1€ toast was loyally received, and 
wes of the National Anthem —_. ‘ 
0888 of Wa] resident proposed “The Prince and Prin- 
e remarked” and other members of the Royal family.” 
Highnegen cu, the undoubted popularity of their Royal 
€ interest which the Prince in particu- 


hesses and th 


| lar took in all matters pertaining to sport. It was 
common knowledge that the Prince was greatly interes- 
ted in horse-tlesh and in the raising of blood stock. He 
felt very great pleasure in giving the toast. 

Mr. W. F. Barrett proposed “The Navy, Army, and 
Auxiliary Forces.” He said, I am asked to propose this 
toast in place of Prof. Macqueen, who unfortunately 
cannot be present. I regard this toast as one of the, if 
not the most important one of the evening, especially so 
on account of the “ war rumours” which are flying about. 
Of one thing we are quite sure and that is that if war 
should break out between England and one of the great 
continental powers we have a splendid Navy and Army 
to maintain the honour of the country. [am informed 
by friends sitting around me that our Navy was never 
better equipped that now. I am quite aware that an 
“after-dinner” speech should be a brief one, but cannot 
refrain from mentioning our volunteers, who form a very 
powerful force in this country. They are not conscripts. 
Although most of them are busy men, yet they do not 
grudge the time spent in training. I feel sure you will 
greet this toast with great enthusiasm. 

Colonel Duck, responding to the toast, said this time 
last year I drew your attention to the very satisfactory 
way in which the A.Y.D. had come out of the Chitral 
Campaign on the North Eastern Borders of India. You 
have all read of the last most brilliant compaign in the 
Soudan under Sir Herbert Kitchener. In this campaign 
we had comparatively few men employed, as the bulk of 
the transport work was done by rail and river. But we 
had six officers of the A.V.D. at the Front, and-I take 
the liberty of mentioning their names. They are 
Veterinary-Captains Blenkinsopp, senr., Drage, and 
Griffiths, and Lieutenants Smith, Russell and Lewis. I 
am proud to tell you that everyone of these has been 
mentioned in dispatches, and this, I venture to think, is 
the highest praise an officer can desire. I sincerely trust 
that peace will not be broken, and moderate counsels 
will prevail, but should war be forced upon us we may 
well feel confidence in our magnificent Navy and Army. 
—(Applause.) 

Major Puruures said I thank you for your kindness 
in coupling my name with this toast. Whilst sitting 
here I have been thinking of what my father (who is 83 
to-day, and retired from the Army 25 years ago) has 
often commented upon with regard to the position of 
veterinarians in the Army then and now. In his time 
there were very few veterinary surgeons in the Army 
and they had many difficulties to put up with, now there 
are, I think, about 150, and they have a recognised status 
as officers. Things are vastly different to what they 
were, but it will not do for us to rest on our oars and 
imagine there is no further success to be attained. We 
must still push on and take advantage of all the oppor- 
| tunities which present themselves. 

Dr. CoopER in proposing the toast of “The Central 
Veterinary Medical Society ” said : it devolves upon me 
to propose the toast of your Society, coupling with it the 
name of your worthy President. Your President has 
been known to me for many years. We have been both 
growing old together, and for a number of years have 
been engaged in our respective professional capacities. 
It gives me great pleasure to say that your President is 
one of those men who cannot live in the world without 
making it somewhat better. He is an honest thinker, 
and what is more, expresses himself honestly. This may 
sometimes gain him enemies but I do not think that any 
true man would blame him for speaking out his mind 
whenever it is necessary for the upholding of truth. It 
was a great gratification to me to notice the great atten- 
tion you gave to your president when he was addressing 
you in an adjoining room a short time ago. I am only 
sorry that I was not in to hear the whole of his address. 





With regard to the Society itself, I am deeply interested 
in its work. The time has gone by when we, who treat 
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the human body, can ignore the great researches which 
your profession has been making in animal life. We find 
that we cannot get on without each other. Our interests 
are to a very large extent identical. I have indeed very 
great pleasure in proposing the toast. 

The Prestpent : I beg that you will accept my sincere 
thanks on behalf of the Central Veterinary Medical 
Society. It is always a difficult matter to reply to 
eulogistic remarks having reference to oneself, but in this 
case fortunately I have not only myself to reply for. 
Undoubtedly the C.V.M.S. holds a somewhat unique 
position as the Metropolitan Society, and there are also 
in fellowship a number of practitioners from the suburbs 
and the country immediately round London, an evidence 
that the gentlemen of the profession think it worth their 
while to associate themselves with this Society. The ix™ 
fluence of the Society is widespread. I think [ am right 
in saying that the C.V.M.S. is one, if not the, oldest 
assuciation of its kind. There are about twenty-five 
societies of this kind in the United Kingdom but I do 
not think there is any other with such a large member- 
ship as ours. I may perhaps touch upon the influence 
which societies such as these have. Their social in- 
fluence is without doubt very important. There is in 
professional life a tendency to estrangement, which how- 
ever soon ceases to exist when practitioners band them- 
selves together for the common good. Less limited than 
the social is the personal aspect, but it is not to be ignored. 
We see by coming in contact with one another and hold- 
ing conversation together where we have been deficient 
and we learn how to become better members of the pro- 
fession and better citizens. Then there is the professional 
aspect, which no doubt has the greatest influence upon 

the working of a society of this kind. Those who are 
courageous enough to do so, prepare and present essays 
for the consideration of their fellow members, and the 
discussions which invariably follow, prove of great 
assistance. The interchange of ideas upon matters re- 
lating to our profession cannot but be helpful. I thank 
you for the kindly manner in which you received this 
toast. 
Mr. W. HuNTING in rising to propose the toast of 
“The Medical Profession” said : The Medical Profession 
is one which all veterinary surgeons appreciate. We 
know a great deal of their technical work and their 
difficulties. As veterinary surgeons we have something 
more than ordinary men to thank our medical friends 
for. Quite half of the scientitic knowledge which we 
possess has come from the medical profession. We have 
to thank the members of same for the example set and 
the assistance given us; for their efforts, which have 
been the means of obtaining not only for their own pro- 
fession, but for ours also, proper rank in the Army. We 
are grateful to them for what they nave done, and in the 
more cynical definition of the word, for “favours to 
come,” because we look to them for fresh openings in the 
way of preventive medicine. We are glad to acknow- 
ledge the progress which has already been made in this 
direction but are hoping for still greater things. Tn the 
matter of tuberculosis and other diseases of animals the 
public is moving steadily forward. Parliament has not 
yet moved, but that is not to be wondered at. Sanitary 
authorities, medical authorities of health. etc are insist- 
ing upon something being done, and that at once. What- 
ever preventive measures are taken by the State will re- 
quire the co-operation of the medical and veterinary 
professions. I must not at such a meeting as this touch 
upon controversial subjects otherwise I should like to 
have made some reference to vaccination and Vivisecti 
' aM fe 6 : ion, 
or as I prefer to call it “experimental research ” 
endeavour to find earch | —the 
ind truth by the truest methods. I giv 
you the “ Medical Profession ” coupling with it th fod 
of Dr. Fox and Dr. McFadyen. ‘i tesa 
Dr. McF apyey, in reply, said : 


a I . P 
has made a very capital speech for eink Mr. Hunting 


‘both professions. He 





has touched upon many points which I might have na 
tioned myself. Therefore I feel in a certain measip 
absolved from making a speech this evening. | shil 
only thank you for the cordial.manner in which you 
ceived the toast, and can assure you I esteem it a pri: 
lege to be here in your midst.” 

Dr. Burwoop proposed “ The Royal College of Veter. 
inary Surgeons,” coupling with it the name of \tr 
Mulvey. He mentioned that be should have prefer 
some vther gentleman more intimately acquainted with 
the workings of the College to propose this toast. He 
was quite aware, however, of the good work being don, 
and the thorough way in which the examinations wer 
conducted. I earlier days the “course” was two year 
Now it was four years, and although he understood ther 
were fewer students, he was quite convinced they wer 
turned out far more efficient in every way than in the 
old days. He had very much pleasure in proposing the 
toast. 

Mr. W. J. MULVEY, in rising to respond, said: “ln 
the absence of the President uf the Royal College o 
Veterinary Surgeons I have been unexpectedly callel 
upon to reply for the Royal College. I am deeply grate 
ful to you for the honour you dome. The Royal College, 
as yuu all know, is an examining body. During the last 
few years great strides have been made and there his 
been a large increase both in the number of examiti 
tions, and the subjects examined upon, which, as nov 
carried out, must meet with approval. The “course 
has been increased from two to four years, and the Cour 
cil of the Royal College is determined to leave nothing 
undone to raise the standard of the profession.” —, 

Mr. Stpney VILLAR proposed “ Our Late Presideat 
He said “ We have but recently drunk to the health 
the gentleman who will control the workings of the 
Society for the coming year. The work of the past yet 
has been heavy, and we have to thank our late Presidet! 
for the share he has taken in it. He has proved himsel 
to be of sterling value. With such workers as he ¥ 
may rest assured that the best interests of our Soclel) 
and the profession will be well looked after. I feel sure 
you will receive this toast with the enthusiasm the subject 
deserves. (Applause.) The toast was received Wi 
musical honours. — 

Mr. Joun A. W. Doxa, in replying, said : “00! 
recent occasion at which a similar company Was _ 
bled a learned Professor, remarked that in meetings” 
this kind, if one wished to identify the professors pre 
sent, they should select those whose heads were bald ul 
faces drawn. Undoubtedly the cares, and worrles ae 
dant on the duties to which they are called do Poe 
such symptoms at an early age. If I were oak . 
ever, to identify the gentlemen who have had the ie 
of serving you as presidents I should select the ru iat 
the most jovial members of the Society. The ate a 
ship of this Society is not only an honour to wae 
looks forward to, it is at the same time an ollie a 
the cordial co-operation of the members renders eon 
ing and easy one. I cannot help thinking that i wore 
ing me to occupy that very exalted position you tunity 
it desirable to give the younger members an oe I have 
of showing what they might do. In_ what little 


or 
been able to accomplish I must acknowledge z th 


operation of the members of the Society, og ee you 
honorary secretary and treasurer. I beg 10 oe whicl 


° "ay Ww 
from my heart for the exceedingly cordial way 1? 
you have received this toast.” 


tc.” Be 
‘ nests. 
Mr. Joun A. W. Dotiar proposed ‘Our Guest 


jlown I might have 


said : “I did hope that on sitting ¢ vith such § 
been permitted to retire from public 2°76. I 
distinguished company present, how 
feel it a pleasure to give this toast. 
regard to the presence of guests, 
matrimony, 
halves our sorrows.” 


ever, 
‘e might say", 
We migh said of 


as has been 5") 


ovs; 
‘it not only doubles our JOYS 
com” We are y tremely obliged t0 
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for coming amongst us, and it is with pleasure that I | years old, and it would not interfere with the exhibitors 


ask you to respond to this toast, coupling with it as I do, 
the names of Mr. T. W. Lepper and Mr. J. F. 
Maidment. ‘ ’ 

Mr. T. W. Lepper, in replying, remarked that he was 
a country practitioner and it gave him great pleasure to 
be atsuch a meeting. Al] country practitioners looked 
upon London as a sort of “promised land” where the 
work was light and the fees heavy. (Laughter.) He was 
there as the guest of their President, and felt he must 
thank them all for the very enjoyable evening he was 
spending. 

Mr. J. F. MarpMENT said he was part owner of a 
number of horses and very much appreciated the work 
of the veterinary surgeons. Their skill was undoubted, 
and he for one felt he owed a debt of gratitude to the 
profession. 

Mr. F. W. Wrace, in proposing “ The Hon. ‘reasurer 
and Secretary,” said : “1 consider this to be a very im- 
portant toast, as what should we do without these 
officers. This year Mr. Rowe has given up his duties, 
and my friend Mr. Butters has been appointed. I am 
quite sure he will carry out his duties right worthily. 
Nowas to the Secretary, he is the hardest worked of all, 
he has to attend all the meetings and to instruct the suc- 
cessive presidents as to the manner in which the business 
of the Society is to be carried out. Here again we have 
anew man, Mr. W. S. Mulvey, and I hear he is a chip of 
the old block, that is to say a hard and energetic 
worker I feel convinced that he will do us good 
service.” 

Mr. Burrers said : “I thank Mr. Wragg for his kind 
words and said that at a future dinner, when he had had 
time to go more thoroughly into the financial affairs of 
the Society, he might be able to say a few words on the 
subject, but at present he was, as they all knew, quite new 
tothe work. He would endeavour to serve them to the 
best of his ability.” 

Mr. W. 8. Mutvey: “I thank you not only for the 
kind way in which you have received my name to-night, 
but also for the honour you have done me in electing me 
your secretary. I am new to the work at present, but 
trust that by this time next year I shall have merited 
your approval.” 

tween the toasts several musical items were ably 





rendered by the Venetian Part-Singers. 
P At the conclusion of the meeting, all present joined in 
singing “ Auld Lang Syne.” | 





pte wean io ane Sh os = 


EXTRAUTS AND NOTES. | 


a | 


Tat DOCKING or HORSES anxp Tue RAS E. 


Pow. subject was introduced by Sir Nigel Kingscote, | 
«ary Utsuant to notice, moved the fullowing resolution : | 
foals oe after the Maidstone meeting of 1899 no 
society's ¢ ocked tails be allowed to be exhibited at the | 
of 1900 ¢ ountry meetings ; that at and after the meeting 
sale « to omg rule shall apply to yearlings as well as | 
vear olds k atat and after the meeting of 1901 to two | 
Oaks Park he He said that at the meeting at Four | 
tent to Fa shocked and disgusted to see the ex- 
© aged aie docking has been carried, not only with 
ing altogeth young horses, but with the foals also, spoil- 
had ever to his mind, the best exhibit of horses he 
milder than he at a “Royal” show. His motion was 
existing int e should have wished, so as not to affect | 
animals al frests—r., not to interfere with those 
show, ready born whom exhibitors might desire to 
might 90 ey * hoped that in the future this society 
four years old. urther and not allow any horse under 
Would sti)] tobe shown with its tail docked. This 
ed horece eit those persons who wished to drive 











*eked h 
on ‘ 
“es to show them in harness at and after four 


who might like to spoil by docking the looks of their 
animals, whether hunters, hacks, carriage horses, or 
ponies, and in many cases deteriorate their value by 
making them worthless for use in the Army, or exporta- 
tion to America, Canada, or other foreign countries. His 
motion did not interfere at all with the liberty of the 
subject. Owners might dock their horses as much as 
they pleased. All he argued was that this society ought 
not to give prizes for young animals under three years 
old which had been unnecessarily docked in order to com- 
ply with a cruel and senseless fashion. 

PRINCE CHRISTIAN, in seconding the motion, said he 
entirely concurred in every word Sir Nigel Kingscote had 
said. It was stated that docking increased the market 
value of a horse. He confessed that, to his mind, it was 
the very reverse, and that a horse decidedly lost a great 
deal of his value by undergoing this unnecessary and, in 
his opinion, disfiguring operation. 

Mr. AsHwortH could not help thinking that Sir Nigel 
and Prince Christian, were acting out of the kindness of 
their hearts. The utility of the practice of docking 
horses’ tails had recently been only too painfully demon- 
strated by the terrible accident which happened to Lady 
Lathom, who was driving a long tailed horse in a phzton 
when the reins got under the horse’s tail and all control 
over the animal was lost. With regard to the cruelty of 
the custom, he had seen foals docked while feeding at 
the manger and they had not so much as turned their 
antag round, sothat the operation must have been pain- 
ess. 

Sir WaLrer Gipey felt that if it were passed by 
this meeting it would very much decrease the breeding 
of horses in this country. The only live stock in which 
they were deficient in England were horses. A very 
large proportion of the carriage horses in London were 
imported from abroad. He would not take up the ques- 
tion of cruelty either of docking or gelding. It was not 
in the province of the Council to pass a resolution of 
this kind. If the resolution were passed it would 
do an immense deal of harm to the horse breeding of 
this country, and it would not prove for the benefit of 
the society. 

Lord SPENCER said the convenience of having a long 
tailed horse instead of a short tailed one was very little 
indeed. As to affecting the supply of the country, he 
could not believe that fora moment. It was entirely a 
question of fashion. In old days it was the fashion to 
crop horses’ ears. With respect to hunters, there was no 
doubt to his mind that it was an enormous addition to 
the beauty of a horse to have a good tail, and he went 
so far as to say that the docking of a horse was pre- 
judicial to its power of turning. The greatest discomfort 
and cruelty to a horse was its being deprived of the 
power of whisking away flies while in the field. The 
system of leaving foals and breeding mares with a miser- 
able pretence of a tail was barbarous, and he might 
almost say indecent. 

Lord EGERTON said he had been in India, where all 
horses were undocked, and he had had a very sever : acct- 
dent through the horse getting the reins under its tail. 
He thought itall depended upon how they looked at the 
question. They were obliged to have undocked horses 
for chargers and State horses, and such horses in vehicles 
with a high box were perfectly safe, but directly they 
came to the smaller sorts of carriages, such as the dog 
cart, pony carriage, or phaeton, it was absolutely unsafe 
todrive a long tailed animal. To pass a resolution of 
this kind would stultify them in the country, because 
it would not be supported by popular opinion. 

Sir Nicet Kinescore, in reply to the arguments 
which had been advanced agsinst his motion, said that 
Mr. Ashworth appeared to think that this matter had 
been brought forward out of “kindness of heart,” with- 
out regard to the interests of breeders. On the contrary, 
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he had shown that by docking their horses they excluded 
three sources of demand—viz., horses for the army, for 
the United States, and Canada. With regard to the 
question as to whether it was not more cruel to dock a 
four-year-old horse, he did not believe that if the opera- 
tion were performed by a proper veterinary surgeon the 
horse would feel it more than a foal would. Since his 
notice of motion was given he had had a great many 
letters in support of it from influential members of Coun- 
cil and others, including Mr. Walter Long. Their old 
friend, Professor Simonds, whose ‘long professional ex- 
erience was entitled to great weight, cordially supported 
his views. The Duke of Westminster, the Earl of Derby, 
and Mr. Victor Cavendish were all in favour of the reso- 
lution, and the Dukesummed up, he thought, the situa- 
tion very well when he said in a letter, from which he 
would venture to quote :—“ The body of a_horse is en- 
dowed by nature with a head at one end anda tail at the 
other, balancing each other, both having their obviows 
uses —remove one, and you produce a monstrosity and 
inflict chronic cruelty. Docking in itself is a small thing, 
but its effect in removing protection against tiies in 
summer in deference toan absurd and hideous fashion 
is simply torture to the animal so treated, and cught not 
to receive the sanction of the Council.” 

The PREsIDENT said that before putting the question 
to the vote he desired to say that he heartily concurred 
in the proposal. There appeared to be some opinion 
amongst those who had fe against fthe motion that 
the passing of the proposal would injurigusly affect hunt- 
ing and hunting horses, but Sir Nigel!had brought it 
forward in a very moderate way, so that only horses up 
to two years old were affected. There was nothing in 
the proposal to prevent people from docking their horses 
even thenifthey were so disposed. Buthe hoped heshould 
never see his friend Mr. Ashworth attempting to drive 
two-year-olds, nor his friend Mr. Hornsby attempting to 
hunt them. ; 

The motioa was then put from the chair and declared 
to be carried by 25 votes against 21. 








ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 





From The London Gazette : 
Wark Orrice, Patt Matt, Nov 15. 


The Queen has also been graciously pleased to give 
orders forthe following appointments tothe Distinguished 
Service Order and promotions in the Army in recogni- 
tion of the services of the undermentioned officers in 
Egypt and the Soudan, including the battles of Atbara 
and Khartum :— 

The promotions to bear date 16th November, 189%. 

To be Companions of the Distinguished Service 
Order :— 

* * * * 

Veterinary-Captain Layton John Blenkinsop. Army 
Veterinary Department. 


BREVET. 


Vet.-Lieutenant T. E. W. Lewis, employed with Egyp- 
tian Army, to be Vet.-Captain ployed with Egyp 


_The undermentioned officers are granted the next 
higher rates of pay of their rank :— 
* * * * 

Vet.-Captain G. R. Griffith, D.S.0.., Army Veterinary 
Department. 
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PATHOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND 
PATHOLOGICAL FAITH. 


>, 


Sir, 

Will you kindly allow me through The Veterinary 
Record to point out certain statements in Mr. Hurndall' 
address to the Central Veterinary Medical Society on the 
3rd inst. 

The newly elected President inaugurates his appoint- 
ment with the customary address, and commences it with 
a brief statement of his “ medical faith.” 

In his homeceopathic prologue there appears to be 
nothing which differs from his previous and frequently 
expressed views on the subject ; in fact on this occasion 
his remarks so precisely coincide with them, and are of 
that character and nature as to altogether preclude the 
possibility of his ever being charged with inconsistency 
in matters concerning homceopathy, and it seems hard, 
after the pains he has taken, the energy and eloquence he 
employs to impress upon others the truth of the doc- 
trines of Hahnemann, “ fortune” should be to Mr. Hum- 
dall “ outrageous,” for he has not, as far as I am aware, 
succeeded in inducing anyone to adopt the system he so 
strenuously advocates. 

But, if the grounds of my present complaint were only 
based on differing with the so-called homeopathic pmn- 
ciples I should have little to say. A far more serious 
matter prompts me to trespass on your space. Mr. 
Hurndall in his address makes the most serious and un- 
warrantable charges against bacteriologists generally, 
and against the veterinary profession principally. De- 
liberately and unequivocally he states (quoting from 
your issue of the 12th inst., page 295, as I was not at the 
meeting) “To me it is simply horrible that men whose 
ostensible object in life is to allay pain can be found in 
such numbers among the educated classes who seem to 
revel in inflicting torture upon dumb, helpless animals. 

Not having the smallest claim to be considered a bac: 
teriologist myself, it cannot be said that I am writing 
from a personal motive. Mr. Hurndall is “strongly 0 
opinion that it is morally reprehensible to inflict u0- 
known torture upon innumerable rabbits, guinea pigs 
dogs, etc.” Of course it is. Everyone agrees with him 
this ; he appears to claim to himself a monopoly of the 
abhorrence of cruelty to the lower animals, and he cot- 
nects bacteriology with vivisection, two subjects as dis 
tinct as the poles. Mr. Hurndall does not believe 
bacteriology! Can he deny the benefits it has brought 
medicine and surgery? Does he forget that the boiling 
a0 on the bleeding stump in pre-bacteriology days has 

een displaced by painless aseptic surgery, the discover 
of which is due to bacteriology and the labours of Pastel! 
and Lister. : 

To charge us with revelling in inflicting torture 00 - 
lower animals is an insult to the veterinary profession, * 
blot on the Society which elected Mr. Hurndall its Prest 
dent.—Faithfully yours, we 
Hueu Srncieron, MLR. V8. 
Ealing, Nov. 16th, 1898. 





DOCKING. 
Sir, 
What has become of the docking fund ! 
present be the psychological moment for assert) 
tight to indiscriminate chopping off of horse's tails: the 
would read well beside the R.A.S.E. resolution 
subject. +d (in a not 
our clever correspondent, Mr. Dollar, said i ago) 
very complimentary communication a little ¥ l is of 
that he generally saw one of Mr. Editors legs verbs 
the fence, but I think I already see both of your q whet? 
ready for a clean jump on to the progressive '™ 


Wouldn't the 
rting ou 





The Hereford Times. 


a surer footing is to be found. — 
id HARoLp LEENEY 
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